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after the civil war. St. Louis, in addition to a good number
of boarders, maintained a free day-school, which may be
counted as the foundation-stone of the splendid parish
system now flourishing in that Catholic city. It also had
an orphanage. The nuns of the Sacred Heart came to St.
Louis three years before the property qualification had
been abolished as a condition for voting, and ten years
before Horace Mann's election as Secretary for the Massa-
chusetts Board of Education. The convent, which grew
up with the city, was firmly established by the time that
the public non-sectatian schools gave concrete utterance to
the views of Jefferson and Mann. Indeed, the Society
may be said to have done lonely pioneer work before the
year 1840. One may feel sobered at the thought of the
great task that was theirs, but one cannot but smile at the
rather quaint advertisement it received in the United States*
Catholic Almanack in the year 1834:
" Young Ladies* Academy at the Convent of the Sacred
Heart, St. Louis, Mo." " In every establishment of learn-
ing, the salubrity of its site justly claims the first considera-
tion of the public, health being confessedly the most valu-
able of the temporal gifts bestowed on man by his Creator.
In this point of view, this Academy stands pre-eminent.
Situated on an elevation which commands a delightful
prospect of the Mississippi * * . the buildings are
invariably ventilated with the purest air that can be
breathed in the healthiest part of the State. A spacious
garden and yard afford the pupils free scope for bodily
exercise. . . .
" The following branches of useful and ornamental
education are taught in the Academy: English and
French, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, Sacred
and Profane History, Geography, Use of the Globes, pro-